LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. Il. NOVEMBER. - Xi. 


TO 


I am not astonished that your search for a wife has been 
unsuccessful ; that is, if you really expected to find a fash- 
ionable young lady who would permit you to know she ev- 
er soiled her pretty, jewelled fingers in the kitchen, or ever 
studied the economics. Sir, we are too wise for that. We 
know too well what the gentlemen admire if they do not 
approve. You may, to be sure, write very sage essays 
about female influence, and praise industry and prudence, 
and condemn extravagance, and sentimentalize about the 
loveliness of the domestic virtues, but after all, you never 
choose, for a wife, the original of such a hum drum por- 
trait. You laud merit, but you love beauty, and beauty, 
too, sett off by elegant apparel. It is a fact, that good 
sense united with goodness of disposition and constant ef- 
forts to be useful cannot obtain for a young lady any higher 
compliment than that of being avery good girl, which 
is the same as saying she is neither lovely nor attractive. 
I mention this to show the absurdity of expecting ladies 
will display their knowledge of the domestic sciences, when 
the graces only are necessary to give them eclat in fashion- 
able society, and secure the favor of the gentlemen. The 
example of your heroine, Rebecca, I have always considered 
as rather dangerous to propose for the imitation of young 
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damsels. It is true she performed the service of drawing 
water for the camels according to the custoin of her coun- 
try ; but it seems she was very glad to escape from the la- 
bor, and very willing to wed a rich man who sent her jew- 
els and rings, though she had never seen him. But that 
manner of courtship was like the occupation of the fair 
Rebecca, a custom of that age and country, and has no 
parallel in our land. Here, the men, instead of sending 
rings and bracelets, and an inventory of a fair estate to 
gain a bride, are sedulously seeking whether they can find 
one who will help them to gain a fortune ! 

Spirit of chivalry ! how art thou insulted ; shade of Am- 
adis de Gaul how art thoushamed by the calculating sel fish- 
ness of this economical era! What true knight but would 
have esteemed it an outrage deserving his most potent wrath 
had he been accused of seeking a mistress because she was 
industrious ! But the refined and civilized gentlemen of the 
nineteenth century want wives who will be profitable ! 
Well, I hope Ccelebs will find such an one. And he most 
probably will if he really is sincere in his admiration of 
useful qualities rather than showy accomplishments. I 
know a number of young ladies who would make excellent 
wives if they only met with gentlemen who could appreci- 
ate the retiring domestic virtues of the sex ; but while the 
beaux hang with rapture over the syren at the piano, and 
gather around the belle bedizened with finery they should 
never complain of the extravagance of women, or the cost 
of a household establishment. 

By the way, this extravagance in dress so loudly anathe- 
matised by the stupid or envious, is, at this time, absolutely 
meritorious. Are not political economists at their wit’s 
end to devise means for the employment of the laboring 
classes? Are not manufacturers at a stand, and merchants 
in despair,—and for no earthly reason except that they can- 
not sell their goods? And now that the ladies patriotically 
determine to use double the number of yards necessary for 
their dresses, and thus assist in the consumption of the su- 

rfluous materials they are denounced as extravagant by 
shallow thinkers or the impertinent libellers of the sex. 

But we are well aware of the terrible consequences which 
would resuit to the country should we withdraw our pat- 
ronage from the merchants, and therefore we prefer to en- 
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dure the sneers of the illiberal, and even suffer the accusa- 
tion of ruining our own husbands and families rather than 
ruin the nation. Only contemplate, if you have the reso- 
lution to do it, the scene that would ensue should all the 
fashionable ladies in America renounce their ornaments and 
costly superfluous apparel, and ‘nothing wear but frieze,’ 
as many wiseacres are recommending. The gentlemen 
would, of course, follow the example of simplicity. In 
civilized communities the men imbibe their taste for the 
splendid in dress mostly from female influence,—and 
should all who have the means of indulging in luxury pre- 
fer the plain, simple and domestic manufactured, our for- 
eign trade would be annihilated. And what would be the 
result? Think of the decaying vessels, deserted cities, 
bankrupt merchants fleeing in despair to the interior and 
rusticating on farms; and those dainty, delicate young 
clerks that now show off so gaily at our theatres, with 
frizzed hair and plaited ruffles and gold chains, transformed 
into ploughboys—O, horror! But the worst remains to 
tell. ‘The revenues of the general government are, as even 
ladies know, derived mostly from foreign commerce. What 
would become of our republican government, the most pure 
and perfect that the wisdom of man ever devised, as our 
orators assure us, if its revenues should cease ? I have not 
courage to pursue the inquiry, but I feel a sufficient confi- 
dence in the patriotism of my own sex to assure the Con- 
gress that foreign commerce will be patronized. 

As Iam so near the subject of political economy I am 
half tempted to tell my own speculations on the best meth- 
od of remedying what is significantly termed the pressure 
of the times. The calamity under which the world is at 
present suffering, arises from doing too much. In agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and every department that requires 
physical power, too much is produced. Ergo, there is more 
effective industry employed than is needed for the general 
prosperity and happiness. Now, if the men, instead of 
urging industry upon the women, would entirely absolve 


5 
the gentle sex from work of all kinds, and make it infa- 


5 
mous, alias unfashionable for them to do any thing, save 
instructing their children, and attending to their own per- 
sonal appearance, there would at once be a reduction in the 


effective industry of every country which would once more 
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bring the production on an average with the consumption. 
And this, as I think, is the most rational and honorable way, 
indeed, the only christian way of remedying the evils of 
plenty and an over-stocked market which now afflict civil- 
ized nations. The men could perform all the labor neces- 
sary for the support of the species, and they ought to do it. 
There is no command of God making it the duty of women 
to work ; there is no fitness in the thing showing it to be 
sanctioned by nature. Indeed there is the reverse. Labors 
and hardships and exposures give to man strength, energy, 
and even masculine beauty, which partly consists in strength 
of bones, and sinews. But the beauty, the delicacy and the 
constitution of woman are injured if not destroyed by physi- 
cal exposures and hardships. Look on the savages. They 
make their women work—and civilized men, husbands, who 
insist on female industry, (meaning work—I would not have 
women idle, only at leisure—fashionably and intellectually 
employed,) are little better than savages. 

Another advantage might be hoped if women were ex- 
empt from the necessity of exertion. The respect in which 
they would be held would diffuse and nourish in society a 
chivalrous sentiment. _Howsupremelv selfish and common- 
place the social world has become !—Every man taking 
care of himself, and caring for nobody else ; and women 
expected to contribute their share to the support of their 
families, and engaging in business with all the calculation of 
financiers. 

Will this manner of intercourse between the sexes have a 
tendency to elevate the character, call forth the noblest en- 
ergies of the human mind, and awaken the kindest and 
purest feelings of the human heart ? I think not. 

I appeal to the good husband. When do you feel your- 
self most invested with the dignity of a man? Is it not 
when determining that as far asthe earthly destinies of your 
family are in your keeping they shall be made happy ? Is 
it not when meeting the smile of confiding love and thank- 
fulness from your fair intelligent wife, and lovely daughters 
who, by your exertions, crowned with the blessing of God, 
are in possession of all the comforts, perhaps elegancies of 
life ? 

But I cannot, without giving an article as long as a patriot- 
ic dinner speech at the West, eve.: glance at half the advanta- 
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ges which would result to society were the female sex priv- 
iledged to devote their time to the moral, mental, and fash- 
jonable improvement of society. Ah, then it would tr uly 
be said of woman’s influence over the other sex— 
—emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.— 

But men will be barbarous while they seek wives for pe- 
cuniary profit, for helps, rather than the generous and 
manly purpose of protecting and supporting delicate, gentle, 
graceful and grateful friends. 

‘* Coelebs has alluded to absurd modes, and talks about the 
ladies sacrificing their health to appearances,””—which 
means, I suppose, that they wear corsets. There never has 
been, since Don Quixotte fought the windmills, so prepos- 
terous a combat as that which modern knights of the quill 
are waging against these same unoffending things of cloth 
and whalebone. There is hardly a mortal disease, affecting 
females, which has not been ascribed to their agency—except 
the yellow fever. I wonder no wise observer of the effect 
of tight lacing never discovered that it produces, or at least, 
predisposes to the yellow fever. It is in vain to attempt 
argument in this case ;—the anti-corset part of our popula- 
tion have determined not to be convinced by the assertions 
or arguments of those interested to preserve this fashion for 
the ‘ mould of form 

It is in vain that we ladies remark that the fashion of ap 
parel not being prescribed by nature, it makes little differ- 
ence to the health, and none to the comfort, in what form 
it is worn after we have become accustomed to the manner. 
Different nations as well as the sexes, wear their apparel 
differently, yet without inconvenience or injury. Even 
customs of dress that alter the physical form can be endured 
without danger if gradually imposed. Feet may be com- 
pressed, and heads flattened ; ; and on the same principle a 
lady’s waist may be gracefully modelled without those aw- 
ful consequences so pathetically described and lamented by 
the anti-corset faction. But still I would not recommend 
to any lady to carry the science of lacing beyond a reason- 
able pressure. Nor have we any cause to think it is done. 
The bills of mortality do not show that a greater propor- 
tion of women than men die of consumption, which disease 
is particularly ascribed to corsets. Out of the same given 
number of men and women it will be found that the latter 
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equal if not exceed the former in longevity. Nor do we 
find that in countries where loose and flowing robes are 
worn that women are healthier, or that they live longer 
than in countries where their dresses are more closely fitted. 

On the whole there seems no just cause to condemn the 
ladies for extravagance or absurdity of fashions,—and there 
isnot a man in our country worth having, who might not 
find a good wife, that is, provided he proved a good hus- 


band. 
LUCILLA. 


REMEMBERED AFFECTIONS. 


There are hours, bright hours, when the loved are near— 
When welcome and smiles in each eye appear ; 

Then the spirit of love breathes out in each tone, 

And we feel each heart is intwined with our own. 

Ah, heaven might pass from our thoughts away, 

Did those moments of rapture their flight delay ; 

But the bright hours fleet, and the loved are fled, 

And the fruitless sorrowing tear is shed. 


Yet think not the soul, when ’tis rudely torn 

Irom the few it loves, and is left to mourn ; 

lor the world’s best joys would exchange its grief, 
Or seek from those joys to gain relief. 

One lonely hour to the weeping heart 

More solace and purer joy can impart, 

Than days of mirth with the thoughtless train, 
Whose languid smiles are the smiles of pain. 


There’s a blest and sacred solitude 
- Qn which the world should never intrude, 
When bright to the view fond memory brings 
A vision of dear departed things : 
And then as fair as the evening star, 
Comes the image of friends removed afar ; 
And the vision that brightens through memory’s tears, 
In the sunshine and bustle of mirth disappears. 
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CAMIRE. 
Translated from the French—for the Ladies’ Magazine. 


I was one day reproaching a Spaniard, who had just ar- 
rived from Buenos Ayres, with the frightful cruelties exer- 
cised by his countrymen in their first conquests in Ameri- 
ca. I trembled, asI recalled to mind, the crimes which had 
stained the glory of Cortez, of Pizarro, and of many oth- 
ers, who perhaps by their talents, and courage, have sur- 
passed all, which we most admire in the heroes of antiqui- 
ty. lexpressed my regret that so noble, so glorious an era 
in the history of Spain, should be inscribed in its annals, on 
pages stained with blood. The Spaniard listened to me 
with patient politeness—his eyes were filled with tears when 
I pronounced the name of Las Cases. 

‘¢ He is our Fenelon,” said he, ‘‘ he is not indeed the au- 
thor of Telemachus ; but he passed through the two Amer- 
icas, to soften the fate of the unfortunate Indians,—he cross- 
ed the ocean to defend their cause, before the council of 
Charles the Fifth, like your Archbishop of Cambray, who 
defended that of the Protestants, whom you massacred in 
the Cevennes : you were cruel persecutors at the end of the 
reign of Louis 14th. And what were we—what was Eu- 
rope in the 16th century,—a period rendered memorable 
by our splendid discoveries, by the progress of the fine arts 
in Italy, by the rise of new sects in Germany, and by the 
crimes of every country. The Portuguese, our neighbors, 
slaughtered the conquered nations on the coast of Malabar, 
on the shores of Ceylon, and in the peninsula of Malacca. 
The Dutch were not less cruel. In Sweden the hero of the 
North, and the Archbishop of Upsal, assassinated the sena- 
tors and the citizens of Stockholm. At London the fune- 
ral piles were kindled for the Lutherans and the Catholics. 
But I forbear. Let us not reproach each other—we were 
all barbarians. Let us leave to history, the painful task 
of transmitting the crimes of our ancestors ; let us remem- 
ber only their virtues, and speak of them often, that we 
may learn to imitate them. You have repeated to me the 
frightful details of the conquest of Peru. I knew them but 
too well: permit me, in my turn, to relate to you, in what 
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manner we acquired Paraguay. This recital will be less 
painful, and perhaps will inform you of some particular 
circumstances, which historians have passed over in silence. 

You have heard in the descriptions of travellers, of that 
vast and beautiful country situated between Chili, Peru and 
Brazil. The gold and silver mines which it contains, are 
its least treasures. The mildest climate, the most fertile soil, 
the noble rivers, the immense forests, the productions of 
Europe united with those of America, the abundance of 
delicious fruits, and of useful animals, give to the inhabi- 
tants of Paraguay, almost spontaneously, those productions, 
which nature has divided with the rest of the world. Se- 
bastian Cabot first penetrated there, in the year 1526, as- 
cending the river which he called Rio De La Plate. The 
treasures of gold and silver which the natives offered to the 
Spaniards, soon attracted other adventurers. They found- 
ed Buenos Ayres—they constructed forts in the interior of 
the country, and they at length established themselves at 
Assumption, situated on the river Paraguay. When the na- 
tives beheld our soldiers they abandoned their country. 
The Guaranais especially, a numerous and powerful people, 
had retired into their most inaccessible mountains, through 
paths wholly unknown to us ; several detachments had en- 
deavoured to penetrate their retreats, but they perished with 
hunger, or by the arrows of the savages. All communica- 
tion was at length cut off between the Spaniards and tlic 
Guaranais. The lands were uncultivated, and the colony 
depending wholly upon European assistance, could not hope 
to prosper. It was in this sad situation at the commence- 
ment ofthe seventeenth century when Don Ferdinand Pedre- 
ros was sent there as Governor. Pedreros, proud and des- 
potic, wished every thing to yield to his laws. Jealous of 
his authority, and eager to increase his fortune, pride and 
avarice were the ruling passions of his soul. He soon be- 
came odious to the colonists, and the few Indians, who, at 
distant intervals, came to bring provisions, gladly hastened 
from him, to return again to their mountain retreats. 
Among the last missionaries, who arrived at Buenos Ayres, 
was an old Jesuit, called Father Maldonado. Never was 
there a more worthy priest ; never had the word of a be- 
nevolent and good God, been announced by purer lips. It 
was neither ambition nor remorse, which had led him to the 
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cloister ; with a heart alive to the purest feelings of piety 
and devotion, at the age of eighteen he became a Jesuit. 
From this moment his whole life was passed in works of 
benevolence, in seeking out the unfortunate, with the same 
ardour that an affectionate heart seeks for friends. Left 
with an ample fortune at his own disposal, which he had 
wholly dissipated by sharing it with the unfortunate, he 
had grown old in giving ; and when in his sixtieth year, 
he found himself pennyless, he begged to be sent to America. 

**I can no longer give,” said he ; ‘“‘let us quit a country 
where I amsurrounded only by the indigent. In Peru ev- 
ery one has gold, and the Indians are ignorant of the Gos- 
pel. Ihave yet one treasure to distribute, and this Gospel 
of Peace I will carry to them.” When Father Maldonado 
arrived at Assumption, he was surprised to find, instead of 
Indians to be converted, Christians to be consoled. This 
circumstance only increased his zeal. He hastened to visit 
the colonists,—he knew how to gain their confidence, lis- 
tened to their complaints, soothed their sorrows, and be- 
came their advocate with the inflexible Governor. The 
good Jesuit was blessed by all, and respected even by Pedre- 
ros, who, after his arrival, exhibited greater moderation ; 
for it is the peculiarity of virtue, and perhaps its recom- 
pense, to render every thing better which approaches it. 
One day, as Maldonado was walking alone, at a short dis- 
tance from the city, on the borders of the river, he heard 
cries and sobs, and perceived on the shore achild, standing 
near the body of a man who was lying on the ground. 
Maldonado hastened to the child, who was about twelve 
or thirteen—his face was bathed in tears ; he was raising 
with his little hands, and endeavouring to warm by his kiss- 
es, the lifeless body of a man, who was apparently between 
thirty and forty years of age ; his hair was wet and disor- 
dered, and on his pale face the marks of recent suffering 
were visible. As soon as the child perceived the good Je- 
suit he ran to him, fell on his knees, and raising his eyes 
full of love, pity and despair, he uttered a few words, in 
an unknown language. Maldonado immediately raised him, 
and led him towards. the body, which on examination was 
found to be already cold. The unfortunate child watched 
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every motion of his companion, and continued speaking to 

him in his own language,’ but judging from his sad iooks 

and signs that all hope was over, i threw himself on the 

dead body, kissed it a thousand times, and then suddenly 

rising, sprung forward to throw himself into the river. 

Notwithstanding his age, Maldonado, swifter and stronger 

than the child, stopped him, held him in his arms, and for- 

getting that he could not understand him, addressed to him 

words of consolation. As his words were accompanied 

with tears, the child understood him, returned his caresses, 

and pointing to the body, pronounced the name of Alcaipa, ) 

and to the river that of Guacolda. Maldonado, who en- : 

deavoured to comprehend him, at length discovered that 3 

the dead savage was his father, and that his name was Al- 

caipa ; but he could not understand why he stretched his 

arms towards the river, and called on Guacolda. After 
« many useless efforts to induce him to leave the spot, Maldo- 

nado, who would not quit him, saw a soldier pass, whom 

he despatched to Assumption to procure assistance. The 

soldier soon returned with a surgeon from the hospital who, 

on examining the body, confirmed the opinion of the Je- 

suit, that he was dead. At the request of Maldonado they 

dug a grave in the sand, in which they laid the body, while 

the tears and sobs of the childredoubled. He was at length 

prevailed upon to return home with his new friend, who 

lavished upon him the most tender caresses ; he appeared 

sensible to the good father’s kindness—often kissed his 

hands, looked at him mournfully, and began again to weep. 

He passed a sleepless night, and as soon as the morning 

dawned, expressed by signs, that he wished to depart. Mal- 

donado accompanied him, he turned his steps towards his 
he father’s grave, threw himself upon it, kissed it again, and i 
4 again, and remained prostrate before it for a long time. Af- G 
a _terwards he fell on his knees by the river, performing the i 
| same ceremonies there, and returning to the Jesuit raised his : a 
eyes to heaven, sorrowfully pronouncing the names of Al- t 
caipa and Guacolda made a sign with his head that they no y. 
longer existed, and throwing himself into his arms tried to b 
make him understand, that having lost every thing on earth, n 
he now belonged wholly to him. He soon exhibited signs fe 
of attachment to the Jesuit, he loved to obey him, and en- N 
deavoured to anticipate his wishes ; even a sign from his it 
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benefactor was sufficient. Possessing an active mind, and 
an excellent memory, he in a short time, learned enough of 
the Spanish language to understand others, and to express 
his own feelings. The first word that he remembered, and 
which made the strongest impression on his mind, when he 
understood its signification, was, ‘my father,’ which every 
one used in addressing Maldonado. 

‘¢Q my Father!” said he, one day. ‘‘I feared that I 
should never pronounce that name again ; to you I owe 
this happiness ; I know that you are the best of men, since 
every one calls you Father.”” Being now able to answer the 
questions addressed to him, he spoke of his birth and mis- 
fortunes ; on the tomb of him over whose memory he still 
wept, he gave the following recital :--‘‘ My name is Cami- 
re,” said he, ‘I am of the Guaranais nation, whom the 
Spaniards have driven from these beautiful plains, and who 
now dwell in the forests beyond those blue mountains ; I, 
was the only child of Alcaipa and Guacolda. They had 
loved devotedly from their earliest youth, from the period 
of my birth they lived but for me ; when my father carried 
me to the chase, my mother accompanied me; when she 
detained me at home, he refused to join it. If I was pleas- 
ed, they were happy ; and our simple cottage resounded 
with the songs of joy. At length we were attacked in our 
forests by a nation of Brazilians ; we gave them battle ; the 
Brazilians were victorious, and my parents compelled to 
seek safety in flight, hastily constructed a little canoe, in 
which we placed all our possessions, and embarked on this 
great river, without guide or place of destination, for we 
were pursued by the Brazillians, and we feared to advance 
towards the Spaniards. 'The river had overflowed its banks, 
it rolled along in its rapid tide, immense trees, the growth 
of centuries. Our frail bark could not stem the torrent. 
My father supporting me with one hand, began to swim. 
My mother, enfeebled by recent sickness, endeavoured also 
to support me, but her strength, like mine, soon exhausted. 
Alcaipa, who perceived it, placed us both upon his back, 
but unable long to bear his double burthen, cried, ‘* we 
must perish my dear Guacolda, if you have strength enough 
follow me for a few moments ; perhaps, he did not finish. 
My mother quitted him and disappeared, in a moment, cry- 
ing ‘‘save my son, I die too happy.” 1 wished to follow 
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her, but Alcaipa prone me in his arms, and with one vig- 
orous effort reached the shore, laid me upon the sand, em- 
braced me, and fell dead at my feet. You know the rest, 
my Father.” 

The Jesuit listened to him with sobs; he did not offer 
consolation, but mingled his tears with those of Camire, 
who, touched by his sympathy, endeavoured to moderate 
the bitterness of recollection. His heart was insensibly 
poaee by the paternal goodness of Maldonado ; from him 

e learned to read and write. The pious missionary spoke 
to him of religion—he described it as he felt it ; his elo- 
quence, which was drawn from his own soul soon reached 
that of his pupil. Camire readily received his precepts, 
because he saw them enforced by the daily practice of his 
life : he followed his venerable friend to the hospital, to the 


abodes of poverty and misfortune ; and when seated near. 


the sick, whose sorrows he soothed, when sharing his cloth- 
ing and his simple repasts with the indigent ; at such times 
the young savage admired his disinterested benevolence. 
‘* My son,” the Jesuit would say, ‘‘I have not yet done 
enough. My God is the God of the poor, of the orphan, 
of the afflicted ; these are the children of his choice, we 
must assist them, if we wish to please their Father.”” Charm- 
ed with these divine precepts, influenced with an ardent de- 
sire to imitate such pure examples, Camire begged to be 
baptized :—his request was readily granted. ‘The ceremo- 
ny was accompanied with all the pomp of a festival, Pe- 
dreros himself standing god-father. The credit and consid- 
eration which Maldonado enjoyed in the Colony and in 
Spain, enabled him to procure for Camire any situation 
which he desired. He was now sixteen, his education was 
completed, and more enlightened than the colonists ; he un- 
derstood mathematics, the Latin language, and had read the 
works of the best Spanish poets and historians ; his just and 
penetrating mind had profited by these advantages ; he loved 
books, formed a correct estimate of their value, and often 
gathered from them more true philosophy than even the au- 
thors themselves had imagined. His patron, astonished at 
his proficiency, spoke to him seriously of the necessity of 
choosing some profession, which should lead to the attain- 
ment of wealth and honour : he proposed to him the study 
of law, the military service or commerce, with his usual 
indulgence, leaving it to his own choice to decide. 
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‘‘The only error,” replied Camire, ‘‘ which I discover 
in you, my father, is to believe that this fortune, of which 
you so often speak, is necessary to my happiness. I think 
from what I have read, what you have told me of your Eu- 
rope, where all that nature bestows belongs exclusively toa 
few favoured mortals, where the poor are condemned to 
serve the rich, for the privilege of breathing the same air, 
and gaining a scanty subsistence—I repeat it ; I think that 
in that country, justice is disregarded for the attainment of 
those distinctions, which rank and wealth confer. But look 
around us, my father ; survey those vast plains, where the 
productions of nature are spontaneous ; those immense for- 
ests, filled with the cocoas, the pomegranate, the cedar, and 
many delicious fruits, which nature produces more easily 
than we can retain their names ; all these belong to me ; | 
can enjoy them, and many years must elapse before Para- 
guay shall be populous enough, to render a division of these 
extensive countries necessary, or to assign a master to each 
possession. As tothe professions which you have mention- 
ed, I frankly confess to you, that neither of them pleases 
me. I admire and cherish the courageous man, who, if his 
wife, his children, or his country are attacked, arms him- 
self, and meets death in their defence ; he is not a man of 
war, as in Europe you erroneously term him; he is a man 
of peace and justice—it is for these he combats. But I, born 
a Guaranai ; shall I engage my life, sell my blood, to the 
king of Spain ; at his will to ravage countries and slaugh- 
ter my fellow-men? No, my Father, the religion which 
you teach me forbids it ; and I am yet to learn how your 
Spaniards reconcile this profession with their duty as 
christians. Commerce atfirst pleased me ; I thought it no- 
ble and generous to cross oceans, to consume life in la- 
bour and danger, for the purpose of carrying to remote na- 
tions that assistance which they need ; to share with the 
great family of man, all the blessings of our common Pa- 
rent. But on more minute enquiry—lI discovered the ob- 
ject of this generosity. I saw that the most honest did not 
scruple to convey deadly weapons tothe Indian, to intoxi- 
cate him with ardent liquors that they might obtain more 
advantageous bargains. I have seen the poor African ex- 
posed to sale, like a beast of burden. To sell men, my 
Father ! is this commerce ? I cannot be a merchant. Per- 
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mit me, then, to remain where Iam. It is in vain that 
- smile, and with polished sweetness, insinuate to me that 

am nothing. [assure you, that Iam something, and thanks 
to you, something good and happy. I enjoy health and 
peace of conscience ; I am ever ready to appear before a God 
of justice ; my only sorrow is the fear of quitting you. If 
Ishould be so unfortunate asto lose you, I should return to 
my woods, where our trees would suffice for my support, 
and the remembrance of you would preserve my virtue. 
We have read much of what men call happiness. I will 
write a treatise, in which this great secret shall be expressed 
in a few words. ‘ Preserve the soul pure, and learn to re- 
nounce every thing superfluous.’ ” 

Maldonado could not reply to his young philosopher. 
He acknowledged that the pupil had surpassed the master ; 
and smiling, begged Camire to become his teacher. His 
wisdom was now to be tested. A few months before, a 
young niece of the Governor had arrived from Spain ; her 
father, Don Manuel, the youngest brother of Pedreros, had 
left her an orphan without fortune: she was received by 
her uncle with more surprise than pleasure. His first im- 
pulse was fo send her back to Spain, but the representations 
of Maldonado changed his purpose, and he consented, by 
an effort of humanity, to suffer the only daughter of his 
brother to remain in his house. Under such circumstan- 
ces it will be readily supposed she was not happy : she 
knew, she felt herself aburthen. She wasscarcely sixteen, 
and was named Angelina; she was worthy of this name 
from her beauty, her grace, her sweetness, and her intelli- 
gence. Tosee Angelina was to love her ; vanity never ap- 
proached her pure mind; and the passion which she in- 
spired, breathed so much of her own purity, that it exalt- 
ed him who felt it. She often sought the solitude of the 
country : taking advantage of the liberty which she enjoy- 
ed in the colony, and followed by a single domestic, she 
wandered every evening to contemplate the works of na- 
ture, to breathe the perfumed air, to listen to the evening 
song of the birds, and to admire the setting sun ;—these 
were her only pleasures, and these were sufficient to her, 
for she delighted to raise her thoughts from all that was 
grand in nature, to their Almighty source. She had often 
observed in her solitary walks, a young man who at the 
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same hour repaired to the same place, and kneeling, remain- 
ed prostrate on the earth, for some time: she had always 
avoided meeting him, but one evening as she was returning 
later than usual, a monstrous serpent of the species called 
Chasseurs, so common in Paraguay, suddenly raised his 
head, and sprang towards her with the most frightful hiss- 
ing. Angelina uttered a cry of horror ; her domestics, fled, 
she would herself have followed, but the serpent pursued 
and had almost reached her, when Camire presented him- 
self, with a noose, which the Peruvians use with so much 
skill, threw it around the reptile’s head, and running for- 
ward with swiftness, dragged after him the strangled mon- 
ster. Then hastening to the assistance of Angelina, accom- 
panied her to her uncle’s house, received her thanks, and 
quitted her with feelings, to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger. He related what had passed to Maldonado ; the 
joy that the good Father felt, the interest that he took in 
the fate of Angelina, all he said of her virtues, increased 
the interest of Camire. The next morning, accompanied 
by Maldonado, he repaired to the house of the Governor. 
Pedreros received them with grateful politeness, assured 
them of the health of his niece, and kept them through 
the day: there the young Guaranai saw, and conversed 
again, with the beautiful Spaniard. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


PETER’S RELEASE, 


ACTS 


Behold amid the prison’s gloom profound, 

While Herod’s guards the massive doors are keeping ; 
By soldiers watch’d, in iron fetters bound, 

The man of God, serene and sweetly sleeping ! 


’Tis thus the loved disciple of the Lord 
Can sink to rest, defying pain and sorrow, 
While persecution points the glittering sword 
To mark him as her victim ere the morrow. 
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For, what is there in death for him to fear? 

Though he no more may see the morning breaking, 
Hefeels ’tis but salvation drawing near— 

That Heaven’s bright dawn will follow on his waking. 


a 


But, who is this that suddenly appears, 
With light effulgent round the prison beaming ? 
The captive feels his touch—awakes, and hears 
A voice whose sound hath more than earthly seeming ! 


‘Rise! gird thyself; and bind thy sandals on; 
And follow me without the yielding portals ! 
Thy chains are broken and the power is gone 
That arm’d awhile these blind and erring mortals.’ 


It was thine angel, O, thou holy One, 

That hovered o’er thy servant in his slumber; 
His labors in thy cause were not yet done— 

His days on earth had not attain’d their number. 


Like him, the man whose trust is fix’d on thee, 
May ever rest, ’mid threat’ning foes and danger ; 
But, where, O Lord, can hope or safety be 
For him, who treads life’s path, to thee a stranger ? 
H. F. G. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


In the whole range of common expressions, there is none 
so indefinite as the term accomplishment. ‘¢Miss M. has 
just returned from a fashionable boarding school.” Is she 

andsome ? ‘‘I have never seen her, of course am unable 
to answer t pe inquiry ; but report says she is highly ac- 
complished, and how can it be otherwise, the three vears 
that she has been absent, have been devoted wholly to ac- 
complishments.’* And what meaning should we attach to 
theterm? ‘* Why precisely that which our own mode of 
life,—habits of thought, or those with whom we associate, 
choose to give it. If we have moved only in the world of 
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fashion, we have adopted its ideas with its phraseology ; 
and imagine the young lady who has endured two or three 
years tuition, accomplished in mind ; and she who has pass- 
ed through the same term of fashionable dissipation—ac- 
complished in manners. Let us analyze these acquirements. 
In what do they consist ? She plays and sings, but so me- 
chanically, that we in vain watch to see the voice, accom- 
panied by an answering feeling from the heart ; she paints, 
or rather colours, setting at defiance all rules of shade and 
proportion ; she understands the French and Italian, but 
will look at you with vacant surprise, if called upon to give 
the derivation of a word, or a single rule, connected with 
the grammatical construction of a language she feels so much 
pride in exhibiting. And what has been her progress, if 
we advance into the higher branches of intellectual culture, 
into those which demand persevering application, and pa- 
tient industry ? These have never been thought of, or if 
thought of at all, deemed wholly subordinate to those, 
which were to procure for her the envied distinction—the 
grand aim for which masters have been’ provided, and 
money lavished, was to make her accomplished. 

I have been too often led to hope for elevation of feeling, 
purity of taste, and cultivation of mind, in those who have 
been termed accomplished, and too often been cruelly disap- 
pointed, not to turn from such eulogies with suspicion, and 
with a sickening feeling to regard those showy branches of 
education, which are so highly valued, to the exclusion of 
all which tends to raise the female mind above the mere 
trifles of a day. 

What is the meaning which the well informed and culti- 
vated attach to the term? With them it implies the whole 
range of female acquirements, thoroughly, but modestly un- 
derstood ; nor is this all, with them mental culture alone is 
not sufficient. The conversation may be classically elegant, 
the memory stored with the treasures of ancient and mod- 
ern literature ; and the mind, enriched by reflection, may 
be clear in its views, and vigorous in its decisions ; and yet 
a void may be felt, a painful void, which the highest intel- 
lectual attainments alone can never fill. And from what 
source can this knowledge be obtained? What can purify 
and perfect the character, complete the work, and give a 
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finish to the fabric, which has been constructed with so 
much beauty and proportion? Mental culture has failed 
in its highest object, reflection has but half completed its 
work, if it has never been employed in raising the mind, 
to the source from whence the intellectual spark at first 
proceeded ; if it has never dwelt with feelings of the deep- 
est interest on religion as woman’s peculiar province ; the 
truths of which she should make her dearest study, the 
practice of its duties her constant aim. Religion has done 
more to elevate woman in the scale of being, than every 
other circumstance combined. To be sensible of this, we 
need only dwell upon the situation of the female sex, as uni- 
versally exhibited eighteen centuries ago; or as now seen 
among the degraded females of Asia, who occupied with 
childish sports, and ignorant of any higher source of pleas- 
ure, are valued only as they may furnish the amusement of 
a trifling hour ; while their thoughts can never rise even to 
assimilate with those of their effeminate lord, who, while 
priding himself on his high prerogative, and his acknowl- 
edged superiority, declares, ‘‘ that Allah who but denied to 
woman the possession of a soul, has recompensed the de- 
fect, by bestowing upon her an angel’s form.”’ Let usturn 
from such degrading scenes,—turn from the favorites of 
an hour, whose influence is powerful only while their beau- 
ty is dazzling, to the enlightened, refined, and pious females, 
who have claimed the homage of the heart, and the under- 
standing. Look, then, at woman in the scenes of domes- 
tic life, mingling in the social circle, kneeling at the domes- 
tic altar, ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and scrupu- 
lous in the performance of duty, and say if mere accom- 
Paap ter can give her that moral grandeur, can procure 
or her that high respect which she now attracts. 

Shall we wonder that men of sense, so often deceived by 
finding a vacant head, an unfeeling heart, or a disgusting 
pedantry, where common report had prepared them for all 
that was estimable in the female character, shall we won- 
der they turn, with an incredulous smile, from the ac- 
complished female ; and while they admire at a distance, the 
few gifted minds, whose talents, as displayed in their wri- 
tings, have charmed, and whose reputation has borne even 
the ordeal of criticism, believe them a sort of intellectual 
phenomena, rather as the exceptions, than as what their 
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sex in general may approach? Shall we wonder, that they 
at last turn to the simple, unpretending being, whom they 
at least imagine will not wound by pretension, disgust by 
pedantry, or call forth the smile of derision, by her far 
famed accomplishments, and real ignorance? But is it 
to those whose highest praise is the mere absence of 
evil that we areto look for the guides of the youthful 
mind ? Is it from such that we are to expect a beneficial 
influence to be exerted upon society ? Will their families 
be the illuminated spots on the intellectual map of the 
world? If it isthe mother who gives the first bias to the 
mind, and directs the first impressions of the heart, how 
great is her responsibility, how sacred her duty to be all 
that nature and providence designed her ! 

I would not lessen the value of those lighter acquirements, 
which render the well-educated woman still more attrac- 
tive ; I would not take from her a single resource which 
might serve to divert the attention, in moments of weari- 
ness ; or to unbend the mind after severe application. I 
would say that these are valuable, but only so long as they 
retain their proper place, as secondary to higher attain- 
ments, and more important duties. Not until accomplish- 
ments are weighed in the balance of reason, not until this 
hackneyed word, so comprehensive, and yet so indefinite, 
shall be understood to express the highest degree of mental 
and moral superiority ; not till the education of a woman 
renders her unwavering in the performance of duty, °!evates 
her mind from the trifles of the passing moment, places it 
on permanent objects of interest, and animates her heart 
with the pure sentiments of devotion, not until then, can 
she assume the high station she was destined to occupy, and 
not till then will it be a boast to say of a lady that she is 
accomplished. 


Portsmouth, Oct. 1829. ij & 


Beauty and youth are not life’s every charm— 
O, Lady—think you—is not virtue fair ? 
It lends a grace that years can never harm— 
The mind ne’er feels a blight while virtue governs there. 
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THE MOTHER AND HER SON. 


‘** My son, my’son, my beautiful—my brave— 
How proud was I of thee !” DOUGLAS, 


I saw the boy—he knelt in prayer, 
Like a cherub bowed, by his mother’s chair— — 
The innocent one—I see him now, 

With his waving hair, and bright, bold brow, 
And blue eyes swimming in light, upturned 

To drink the holy love that burned 

In his mother’s gaze, as she bent in the joy 

Of tears and smiles o’er her gentle boy ! 


I was a pilgrim once and strayed 

To many a far and classic shore, 
And many a palace colonade 

Have wandered o’er and o’er. 


I have seen those evening glories shine 

On the Arno’s water and Pisa’s vine, 

When the peasants were gathered in merry throng 
And the mountains were glad with the vintage song. 
I have seen that shadowed radiance fall 

On many a proud and pillared wall— 
Where Raphael’s young Madonnas gleam 
And Titian’s saints and seraphim, 

And cavaliers and peerless dames 

Are glowing in their gilded frames. 

O many a blooming lip and brow 

Are smiling downjfrom that}bright row, 
With sunny rings of golden hair, 

Like halos clustering round them there ; 

And plumed casque—and falchion good 
Discourse of chivalry and feud. 

t have gazed on‘all with charmed eyes, 

As I traversed the stately galleries ; 

But my heart in its rapture had turned away, 
From that gaudy throng in its proud array, 
Had that child’s accents met we there— 
Had I caught one tone of his simple prayer ; 
Oh what were they in their pride of tint, 

In the rich robe and bright ornament, 

In their silent beauty and lordly dress, 

To him in his living loveliness ? 


Years—years are passed, and he is not there— 
He kneels no more by his mother’s chair. 

He is gone ;—and now that lady’s gaze, 

Full oft in fond abstraction strays 

To a low seat, by the lattice, where 

The boy at eve was wont to sit, 
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And watch the sportive swallow flit 
Out on the twilight air: 

The household spaniel on the ground 

Beside him, hushed in slumber sound. 


But now the form she seeks is gone— 
The dog is crouching there alone, 
And some forsaken book or dress 
Is mocking her heart’s loneliness. 


He is a dweller on the deep : 
The ocean surges rock his sleep ; 
And sea winds, with their wizard cheer, 
Are singing to his dreaming ear. 

And many a thrilling tone have they , 
The ocean wanderer loves to hear, 

When from his home away. 


A dark ship, like a night cloud glides 
Alone o’er Afric’s lordly tides, 
Heaving her bold and breasted sails, 
To the sweet breath of southern gales, 
That wander from the wooded shores 
To bless that ocean pilgrim’s course. 
And oft times from the headlands, far 
And flickering like a twilight star, 
The caffre’s bush-fire sends its ray, 
To guide the lone bark’s home-ward way 
While like that sweet heart stirring lay, 
That wandering Switzers’ bosoms fiils 
With longings for their native hills, 
The low sounds of the Indian drum, 
Winged as a weary seabird, come 
Out on the breeze. A gentle sound 
That makes the exile’s pulses bound, 
While memory’s saddest tears doth fill 
The eye that wanders homeward still. 
But now from that high vessel’s deck, 
Light sounds of mirth and music break , 
And dancing groups, like elfin lights 
That flit through northern skies at nights, 
Are moving thefe all light and free, 
Making night glad with revelry. 
And he, the sailor boy, is there 
Alert the joyous games to share, 
With lighted cheek and bounding heart— 
And eyes, that mirth’s own fires impart— 
Thus, for the while, the laugh and lay 
Have chased his dream of home away. 


There is beaming light and balmy gales 
Where that bark furls her snow white sails— 
There is not a wave on the mirrored sea 
Where its dark hull sleeps so quietly — 
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Save where the seabird proudly flings - 
The bright spray from its silver wings ; 

Or where the Indian’s paddle falls 

Swift from its glancing intervals. 

And all is so still that the waters o’er, 

Ye can hear the canes on the windward shore 
Rustling forever the banks along— 

With a hushing sound, like a nurse’s song. 
And ye can tell by the balmy wind, 

—Of the bowers of the fragrant tamarind— 
Ye can tell where the wild accacia dwells, 
And the citron hangs out its golden bells ; 
And there is not a cloud in the sapphire sky 
To shew where the warder angels lie; 

And there is not a shade on the sunny sea, 
Where the day beams bask so brilliantly. 


But ’tis not the gleam of the palmwood shore, 
Nor the starry light of the turning oar— . 
Nor the lulling glare of that vernal clime, 

In the pomp of its glorious summer time, 
That will gladden the dream of the sailor boy, 
Or yield his young bosom one throb of joy— 
Far—far from his own loved mountain land, 
With a hectic cheek and a burning hand, 

In his lonely cabin from all away, 

He broods o’er vain wishes the live long day. 
Oh, for his mother’s soft fingers now 

To brush the dews from his throbbing brow— 
That his flushed and fevered cheek might rest 
One sweet hour on her faithful breast ; 

For tears, like desert springs, would start 
Then only from his burning heart ; 

And sleep—sweet sleep, would once again 
Fall with soft shadows o’er his brain ; 

And dreams—aye—dreams, like dewy showers, 
Would gladden hope’s forsaken flowers ; 

And bid Home’s ringing welcomes rise, 

Like summer music, to the skies ! 


Away—young dreamer !—thy hope should be 
Reposed on the rock of eternity ; 

And not on the wasting sands that fleet 

For ever away from thy fainting feet. 
‘Turn—turn from the blossoms of Earth away, 
They are marked by the impress of dull decay ; 
The incense, that breathes in the glowing bower, 
Is wrung from the bud and the trampled flower. 
Thou art a pilgrim, who soon must lay 

Thy burthen down and thy staff away : 

And a tone of the dust where thy fathers rest 
Shall stil] the voice in thy yearning breast ; 
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Turn—tarn from the blossoms of earth away— 
Blest Eden hath flowers far brighter than they. 


Down where the cedar its shadow flings 

O’er a ringing brook’s,meanderings, 

That come, like a song, from the woodlands high, 
Kissing the flowers they wander by : 

*Tis there that the weary fawns lie down, 

When daylight sinks from the mountain’s crown ; 
And one would think that the water lies 

In watch for the gleam of their soft dark eyes, 
And passes by, with a lulling song, 

Blessing their slumbers the whole night long. 

*Tis there that the Indian nightingale 

Pipes to the zephyr his evening tale, 

As if he grieved that its playful mood 

Should burst on his sleeping solitude. 

There is the sailor’s grave—aye there, 

In the loneliness of his wild wood lair, 

Blotted from life’s shining page, 

He makes his final anchorage. 


‘¢ Singeth the sage ~Oh singeth he,”’ 

Who loves to roam with Memory, 

And list the “still small voice ’’ that sings 
For ever of heart stirring things— 

Of childhood’s reckless hours, ‘* when all 
Went merry as a marriage bell,’’ 

When hope’s strains had no ‘* dying fall,’’ 
And morn, no weeping tale to tell ? 

Alas—for all on earth—thou minstrel sage, 
Whose eyes lower coldly upon Memory’s page. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
ELEANOR WAKEFIELD. 


The smartest girl on the Oak-hill road was Eleanor Wake- 
field. Ask any of the good people on that road, they will 
tell you, one and all, that ‘the best-learned, nicest-looking, 
and prettiest behaved girl in all Oak-hill was Eleanor Wake- 
field, Mrs. Eleanor Graves, that now is.’ There were, to 
be sure, no very beautiful maidens in that village, but there 
were many fine, blooming girls, and Eleanor was the likeli- 
est of them all. 
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It was charming to hide up among the heavy branches of 
the great tree, which stands on the knoll, where all the girls of 
our town used to meet at the earliest dawn of May day, 
and watch them as they came up in little companies from 
Oak-hill, Long-meadow, South Village, and Shanoba, as 
the various corners of the town were denominated. There 
would not be one homely or ill-natured face, or one awk- 
ward figure, or slatternly dress, among them. How neat 
and light-hearted they would seem, in their little straw, 
Dunstable, or lace-work cottages, wreathed with cowslips, 
and here and there astray violet, or in default of either, 
when the season was tardy, with garlands of evergreen. 
What a thrill of glad melody went up through the branch- 
es of that old tree, when they all joined hands and danced 
around it to the tune and the words of ‘‘ The lovely Spring 
returns again,” which same delightful song was composed 
and set to music by our old singing-master, before his 
death, as I have been told, or else have dreamed, or else 
have imagined. I mean to tell the truth, but this is a tale 
of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and my memory was once better than 
it now is. 

On these joyous May-days, Eleanor Wakefield was ‘ in all 
her glory,’ for her step was light as a wocd-nymph’s, and 
her voice was ‘ very sweet and low ’—not indeed so deep, 
full and melodious as Louisa Falconer’s. There was not 
one in that happy circle, whose music thrilled the heart as 
did Louisa Falconer’s glad tones. Her face, too, was so 
bright and pure, so full of soul, you could not look care- 
lessly upon it. She did not live in Oak-hill, otherwise she, 
and not Eleanor had been the subject of my story, for she 
Was, as our town’s people used to say, ‘a very angel of a 
girl,’ and she had not an enemy, nor acold friend in the 
world. 

There were many singular events connected with Elea- 
nor’s history, all of which I could not now stay to relate. 
We never wondered at them, because we knew they were 
true. Had we met them in a novel, we should have pro- 
nounced them forced, romantic, and unnatural, but ‘ truth 
is strange, stranger than fiction.” 

Ellen’s parents were sober and industrious people. ‘They 
had patiently borne many troubles, and much sickness. Of 
their happy little group of rosy children, one only remain- 
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ed to them. Their small possession had been gradually 
wasted by successive misfortunes. They calmly endured 
still, ‘ knowing there is a better inheritance, even a heaven- 
ly.’ This one sweet child, they gratefully and conscien- 
tiously nurtured in the good and honest way, ‘till now, in 
Ellen’s eyes, their ninth blue summer shone.’ 

The sun went brightly down behind the mountain, and 
the evening sky was lit up with gold and crimson, when 
poor Ensign Wakefield left his home for the purpose of 
carrying the produce of his little hired farm to ‘the sea- 
port town.’ Little Eleanor ran out after him, crying ‘ good- 
bye, daddy,—mind you get a grand parcel of money for 
my knitting, and I’ll have a whole pair of stockings done by 
the time you come back.’ 

That night, as the poor man went on his lonely way, by 
some unexplained mischance, he fell, and the wheel of the 
loaded waggon passed over his breast, and the next day, 
when the tidings of his death were suddenly brought to the 
widow, she was overpowered by the awful stroke, and in a 
fit of distraction, she put an end to her own life. 

The poor child would have been sent to the alms-house, 
had not old Deacon Wilson, whose house had been some- 
what lonely since his last daughter was married and gone, 
kindly offered her a home there, saying ‘his wife would 
bring her up handsomely as if she was her own, and there 
was no need of telling how well that was.’ - The good lady 
had, it must be allowed, acquitted herself very honourably 
in the management of her eight daughters, as also in their 
disposal. Much of Eleanor’s great learning was derived 
from the Deacon himself, who was wonderfully erudite. He 
had read, or ‘got the drift of’ allthe books in the town li- 
brary, and also acquainted himself with the contents of the 
chest of books his father left him. Besides, whenever ‘he 
went a delegate,’ he omitted no opportunity of gaining in- 
formation ; and so, although ‘he lived in the country and 
did not take the papers,’ Deacon Wilson was a very know- 
ing man, and in any company, whatever was the subject of 
conversation, he always found something to say upon it : if 
the company were awed into silence by his superior infor- 
mation, he could carry onthe discourse alone, with marwel- 
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ous originality and variety, having, as he said, ‘an insight 
into most every thing.’— 

‘* His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses : 


It slipped from politics to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses.”’ 


And if ever there was any little matter in history or poli- 
tics, of which we had not all desirable information, it was 
always referred to him, without any gainsaying. And when 
at school, we were studying stoutly for dear honours, the 
summit of our ambition was, to be ‘wise as Tobida,’ and 
‘Deacon Wilson.’ But Eleanor’s learning was not all de- 
rived from her kind patron’s edifying discourses. She reg- 
ularly attended the summer and winter ‘ town schools,’ be- 
sides which, Mrs. Wilson instructed her in the various 
branches of domestic handicraft, so that there was nota girl 
for five miles round who could turn a handsomer cheese, 
spin an evener yarn, or knit a smoother glove, than Eleanor 
akefield.—Alas, that such accomplishments should ever be 
lightly esteemed! And the orphan of Oak-hill was also 
kind-hearted, obliging, and conscientious. Who was it that 
would steal into old Nabby Tompkins’ lonesome hut in 
the cold winter morning, by sunrise, when her own work 
was all done, to build for the widow a good fire, and wash 
up her hearth, and make her some gruel ? Who used to sit 
the long; dark autumn nights, by the glare of a pitch knot, 
to watch Tim Jeremy’s poor sick child, that almost wore its 
mother out before it died? Who, neatly attired, and so- 
berly demeaned, regularly took her place in the chorister’s 
seat, every Sunday, whether it were stormy or pleasant, to . 
lead the wba 4 counter? And who, after she had mar- 
ried the likeliest and most respectable young man in the 


place, always kept her house and her person so nice and 
genteel and ‘ brought her children up to be so pretty ap 
and mannerly ?? It was Eleanor Wakefield, Mrs. El 
Graves, that now is. 


eanor 


EVERALLIN. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


Laura, to you, ona string of rhymes, 

A tottering bridge in modern times, 

1 dance along well pleased, you may see, 

For cheerful your friend is wont to be. 

And Laura is cheerful, too, I trust, 

And buries repining low in the dust ; 

For there should sorrow and care be laid 
Where the hermit house for the dead is made. 


Oh, sure the bosoms that warmly beat, 

Where virtuous love and friendship meet, 

Are not the home for the damps and gloom 
That dwell, and should dwell, alone in the tomb. 
And still in our hearts let sunshine beam, 

And grief be counted a shadow or dream— 

A vapour that flits across the sky, 

But leaves no stain as it passes by. 


IIave you not seen, as you’ve roamed the wild, 
A modest floweret, nature’s child, 

** Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 

For flowering in a wilderness 1?” 

And did you not think as you turned to depart, 
How like that flower is the innocent heart ? 
Though all, around it, is frowning awhile 

Its own bright looks are a constant smile. 


AN APPEAL 
TO THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We give place by request, to a part of an article, which 
appeared in the Genius of Universal Emancipation, as the 
production of asouthern lady. In addressing her own sex, 
particularly on so momentous and really appalling subject 
as that of slavery, we presume the writer had no idea of 
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advocating female interference or usurpation of authority, 


_in directing the affairs of state. It is only the influence 


of woman on public sentiment, and this, to be truly saluta- 
ry, must be exerted with a womanly delicacy and in an un- 
obtrusive manner, that is recommended. Women certain- 
Ty, have, in our country, a great influence over public opin- 
ion but—sub rosa—let us be cautious of making too much 
display about the matter. The establishment of ‘‘ female 
emancipation societies,’ as has been suggested by the wri- 
ter, would not, we think, be perfectly in accordance with 
woman’s character. The slave question is not one of hu- 
manity merely. It is, and it will, for a long time to come, 
be considered gs political in its bearings. Let us beware 
of exerting our power politically. Weshould do no good 
to the slave, and much evil might result to the free. The 
influence of =voman, to be beneficial, must depend mainly 
onthe respect inspired by her moral excellence, not on the 
political address or energy she may display. 


‘*Ithas been frequently asserted, that, to the heart of woman, the voice of 
humanity has never yet appealed in vain—that her ear is never deaf to the cry 
of suffering, nor her active sympathies ever unheeded when called upon, in 
behalf of the oppressed. If this be true, then surely we have no reason to 
fear, that she will listen with cold, careless inattention to our appeal for those 
who are among the outcasts of creation—our African slave population. 

It will be unnecessary to enter very deeply into a discussion respecting the 
merits or demerits of the case before us—for we presume that there are few, 
especially among our own sex, who will not readily acknowledge the in- 
justice of the slave system. It is admitted by the planters themselves,—it 
must be felt by every thinking mind ;—nor is it an outrage merely against the 
laws of humanity, but it is destructive and ruinous, both in its moral and po- 
litical effects, alike to the master and to the victim of his oppression. We 
might bid you look abroad over a large section of our country, and yeu would 
behold fields lying waste and uncultivated—here and there a lordly domain ri- 
sing in proud eminence, surrounded by clusters of miserable tenements, whose 
still more miserable inhabitants are toiling indolently and unwillingly to feed 
the luxury of their possessor—and we might bid you listen, for a moment, and 
you would hear the clank of chains, and the !ow deep groan of unutterable 
distress, mingling with the exulting hurras that tell of our country’s liberty. 
We might tell you of more thanthis—we might tell you of females, aye, fe- 
males—muidens and mothers, kneeling down before a crue) taskmaster, while 
the horse-whip was suspended over them, to plead for merey—for mercy which 
was denied them: but we do not wish to arouse you to a sudden burst of in- 
dignation, or we might tell you of far darker and more fearful tales than these. 
We wish to impress you with a firm, steady conviction of the manifest injus- 
tice and pernicious effects attendant on slavery, and with a deep sense of your 
own responsibility in either directly or indirectly lending it your encourage- 
ment. But it may be, that some among you do not behold this subject in the 
light in which we wish to point itout to you. Many of you have been educa- 
ted to believe this system natural and right—or if not right, at least a necessa- 
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ry evil. You observe the dark countenances of the slaves lighted up with 
smiles ; you hear the sounds of merriment proceeding from their cabins ; and 
you therefore conclude that they cannot be otherwise than happy ;—as if the 
bitterest things of earth never wore a veil of brightness, or the mask of gaiety 
never served to conceal a bursting heart !—What ! can the slave be happy ?— 
happy—‘‘ while the lash unfolds its torturing coil ’’ above his head ?—happy— 
while he is denied the blessings of liberty—while he is condemned to toil, 
day after day, week after week, and year after year, with a scanty sustenance 
for his only reward—while even the few fragments of bliss which he may have 
gathered up are dependant for their existence on the precarious will of a ty- 
rant? Happy! no, never! He may mingle rejoicingly in scenes of merri- 
ment, and the loud laugh of unreflecting mirth may seem to burst exultingly 
from his lips ; but it would be a profanation of the name of happiness to say, 
that her abode was ever in the bosom of the slave. We appeal to yourselves 
to know what it is that forms the deepest bliss of your life—and will you not, 
one and all of you, answer, that it is the exercise of the social affections ?— 
Then how can the slave be happy? How may he garner up his affections 
like holy things, when one word from his fellow man may lay the sanctuary of 
his heart all waste, and bare, and desolate ? 

But you may perhaps argue—‘* We admit all the evils of which you so 
loudly complain ; we acknowledge that the system ofslavery is alike disgrace- 
ful and unjust ; but it is to men, not to us, that you should appeal—to our 
statesmen, and to those who are the immediate supporters of the wrongs, the 
planters themselves, We can only lament over the blot on our country’s fair 
scutcheon, but our tears will never efface it—our power is inadequate to the 
subtracting of ene single item from the sum of African misery.’’ Believe us, 
you deceive yourselves. No power te meliorate the horrors of slavery ! Amer- 
ican women ! your power is sufficient for its extinction! and,oh! by every 
sympathy most holy to the breast of woman, are ye called upon for the exer- 
tion of that potency! Are ye not sisters, and daughters, and wives, and moth- 
ers? And have ye no influence over those who are bound to you by the clos- 
est ties of relationship? [sit not your task to give the first bent to the minds 
of those, who at some future day are to be their country’s counsellors, and 
her saviours, or, by a blind persistance in a career of injustice—her ruin ! 


PARTING OF FRIENDS. 


How oft the tenderest ties are broken— 
How oft the parting tear must flow ; 
The words of friendship scarce are spoken, 
Ere those are gone we love below ; 
Like suns they rose, and all was bright : 
Like suns they set, and all is night. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
THE THANKSGIVING OF THE HEART, 


** The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power : 
Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its flower.” 

Our good ancestors were wise even in their mirth. We 
have a standing proof of this in the season they chose for 
the celebration of our annual festival, the Thanksgiving. 
The funeral faced month of November is thus made to wear 
a garland of joy, and instead of associating the days of fog, 
like our English relations, with sadness and suicide, we 
hail them as the era of gladness and good living. 

There is a deep moral influence in those periodical sea- 
sons of rejoicing in which a whole community participate. 
They bring out, and together, as it were, the best sympa- 
thies of our nature. The rich contemplate the enjoyments 
of the poor with complacency, and the poor regard the en- 
tertainments of the rich without envy, because all are priv- 
ileged to be happy in theirown way. Yet enjoyment does 
not always imply happiness. There is a disposition of 
mind which cannot by any single word in our language, be 
expressed. Philanthropy will best signify it ; yet its influ- 
ence is so different as displayed in different situations that 
it is called alternately contentment, charity, resignation, 
fortitude and love. These are all but modifications of the 
desire to diffuse happiness—a spirit that leads us to rejoice 
with the joyful, to cheer the unfortunate,"and always to 
look on the sunny side of our path, gathering flowers 
where the repining (usually the selfish) would see only 
thorns and gravel. It takes but little to make one happy 
when the heart is right ; but a repining disposition never 
yet enjoyed a Thanksgiving. There is always some acci- 
dent-or occurrence that mars the festival. The turkey is 
overroasted, or the sermon has been too long ; or per- 
chance the ball dress of a young lady has not been sent 
home, or the hairdresser has failed in finishing the 
beau ; many are made wretched by trifles light as these. 
But the heart is not in such troubles. It is sheer selfishness 
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that makes the grief and vexations of which two-thirds of 
the world complain. It is chagrin, not sorrow, people feel, 
and they endure it because they will not cultivate the dispo- 
sition to be happy. I always consider good examples 
much more beneficial than wise precepts, and the example 
of Margaret Lowe was so full of instruction to her sex in 
that kind of excellence which was the object of the hea- 
then philosophy, and is now of the christian religion, name- 
ly, the excellence of being happy, that it seems an appro- 
priate story for the season when all should cultivate such a 
disposition. 

Margaret was one of those favored persons whose wealth 
of hope had seemed inexhaustible. Hume remarks that 
this temper is more to be coveted than an income of ten 
thousand a year ; and certain it is that many possessed of 
that sum are not so happy as was Mrs. Lowe when de- 
prived of all but hope. ‘The father of Margaret was oncea 
rich man, but in consequence of becoming surety for a 
friend he was stripped of all his property, and thrown into 
the jail where he died. 

What a reward to the benevolence that prompted him to 
assist his friend, and which did in fact give thousands to the 
very men that oppressed him. There isa defect in our free 
institutions, or the rights of the individual would not thus 
be trampled, and his feelings and those of common human- 
ity outraged. Margaret then learned a lesson of resigna- 
tion she never forgot. It was from her mother. Whena 
mother’s example and precepts exactly coincide what a 
powerful effect they have on her child ! 

‘‘ Your father is dead, Margaret,” she said, ‘‘ and he died 
in prison—but not in disgrace. The misfortunes that be- 
fal us in our attempts to do good should never be regarded 
as troubles to repine at, or regret: they are only sorrows, 
and then we should always study to be resigned. Had your 
father wronged his friend, or been guilty of a dishonorable 
action, we might with propriety have indulged in mourning 
and despair. But such gloomy feelings ought only to be 
cherished by the guilty ; and we will thank God that your 
father was kept from the temptation to evil, that he died in- 
nocent.”’ 

The mother and daughter knelt down together, and the 
prerse they breathed was not all complaint. Margaret was 

1andsome and portionless. 
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‘‘ It is best for you, my dear, to be without a fortune,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ You will not now be addressed by any 
man who does not really believe you will make him a good 
wife. It will bein your power to fulfil such an expecta- 
tion ; whereas had you wealth, your husband might expect 
more happiness from that than he would ever have en- 
joyed. Riches are always overestimated ; the enjoyment 
they give is more inthe pursuit than the possession.” 

It was by such instructions, always given in a kind tone, 
and with a cheerful countenance, that the mind of Margaret 
was developed ; and when she gave her hand to Thomas 
Lowe, a fine young man in the employment of a company 
of merchants trading to South America and the East Indies, 
she was possessed of every requisite to be beloved asa 
bride, and better still, of the qualities which secure esteem 
for the wife. Mr. Lowe was not rich, but he was of a good 
family, and had enough to begin the world with all the eclat 
necessary to entitle him to a place in select society ; and for 
a few years Margaret not only mingled in the first circles, 
but in accordance with her husband’s taste, which it must 
be confessed, was rather too much addicted to show, she 
was a star in the galaxy of fashion. He was unwise in this, 
but then he was not selfish in his extravagance. He 
thought his wife would be happier to be thus distin- 
guished ; and she did enjoy it, but it was only because it 
appeared to gratify him; and when he was about taking 
his last voyage, which he expected would detain him eigh- 
teen months, she begged to retire to the village where she 
and her mother had xesided, and pass the time of his ab- 
sence in quiet. He accordingly took a pleasant cottage, 
and left her in the possession of every elegance money 
could command. But he did not calculate for contingen- 
cies ; he did not expect his voyage would prove unfortu- 
nate. How few that are in health and rich in hope do ar- 
range either their estates or their minds to meet calamity ! 

Margaret’s mind was, in some measure, prepared ; and 
well for her that it was ; for before the eighteen months had 
expired news came that the vessel in which her husband 
sailed had been wrecked and lost, and many of the crew 
had perished. 

Her husband, however, she learnt, had escaped ; but 
nothing further concerning him. Another year passed, and 
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Margaret had exhausted the funds her husband had provi- 
ded for her support ; though these had been, for the last 
few months, very prudently managed. She had three chil- 
dren, the youngest born after her husband’s departure. How 
was she to be supported—herself and three children ? Her 
mother was dead—she had no relations. The subject was 
the talk and wonder of her fashionable acquaintance ; for 
she was a delicate woman, and her husband had always been 
tender of her as though she were the apple of his eye. True 
he had not been exactly economical, had not studied thrift, 
but he had studied her gratification, and did his kindness 
and generosity deserve to be repaid by the treachery of af- 
fection she would have manifested had she made no effort 
to prevent sinking to that state of dependence which must 
have been so painfully felt by him when he returned ? 

Margaret had a true woman’s heart, willing, indeed 
proud, to depend onthe man she loved, and who had vow- 
ed to protect her ; and:she had also a delicacy (or pride) in 
her affection for him which would not permit her to com- 
plain, or to solicit assistance from others, lest some implica- 
tion of bad management or neglect of his family might be 
cast upon her husband. The dignity and decision of her 
character were now unfolded, and the resources within her 
own power of performance exerted. And she was never 
so self-satisfied, never happier, even when in the height of 
prosperity and fashion than now, when she plied her needle 
for hours after every light in the neighborhood was out : and 
then lay softly down beside her sleeping children, confident 
that she had earned enough that day to buy them food for 
the morrow. Her two eldest boys were of an age to com- 
prehend her when she talked tothem of their father. They 
soon caught her enthusiasm ; and to have every thing nice 
and in order when their father returned, for she confidently 
expected his return, stimulated them to do a thousand things 
they would otherwise have thought a task. And then at 
school how diligently they studied, because they studied 
with all their hearts. 

‘Tf you learn your lesson well, my love, you shall say 
it to your father when he comes home,” was, from their 
mother’s lips sufficient to arouse either of them, whenever 
they seemed yielding to that mental indolence which at times 
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will nearly overcome the energies of the most intelligent 
children. And then, instead of playing, they worked eve- 
ry spare hour in their little garden, planting seeds and flow- 
er roots, and watering them with as much zeal in the rain 
as the sunshine, that they might grow the faster, and blow 
by the time their father came home. 

They expected him so confidently in the beginning of 
summer that not a rose was allowed to be plucked from the 
large bush which grew near the door, and which they 
wanted he should see in full bloom. Even the baby knew 
that bush was kept for papa—and would point with his lit- 
tle hand to the garden when asking for a flower. These 
trifling incidents had a sweet and comforting effect on Mar- 
garet’s mind. They confirmed her more and more in the 
resolution to support her children till their father came 
home ; and she felt the enjoyment of their innocent society ; 
their sympathy was a pleasure for which the world could 
offer her no substitute. Happiness is, in truth, a very cheap 
thing when the heart will be contented to traffic with nature 
—art has quite a different price. 

But the summer passed away, the roses were gone, and 
still the wanderer did not return. The villagers began to 
talk seriously to Mrs. Lowe about her children. They 
told her she never could maintain them all,—never could 
bring up boys as they should be brought up; and that it 
was her duty to place her children with those who would 
take them. 

Mrs. Lowe scarce ever wept but at these solicitations. 
When the zeal of her well-meaning, but often injudicious 
friends urged upon her their opinion that her husband 
would not return very soon, if at all—that it was impossi- 
ble she could maintain her children, and that she was wear- 
ing herself out in the attempt, she would weep bitterly. 
But the moment she was alone her confidence ae. cheerful- 
ness returned. She felt certain then—when there was no 
one hy to damp, by aslow shake of the head, or a sad 
glance of the eye, (I dislike a shake of the head the most) 
the ardor of her feelings—that Thomas would soon return ; 
and then how glad he would be to see how the children had 

rown, and how they had improved ; and that she had ta- 
en care of them. It requires but a few threads of hope 
for the heart that is skilled in the secret to weave a web of 
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happiness. It is true Margaret altered the figures of her 

web as often as Penelope of old, but the latter never labor- 

ed more perseveringly to delineate the proud achievements 

her husband had performed, than did the former to per- 

gg herself of the excellent things her Thomas would yet 
0. 

But this was not to last. Early in October news of the 
death of Thomas Lowe reached the village of R . Mar- 
garet was for some days incredulous, but the source from 
whence the intelligence was derived seemed to admit little 
room for doubt. There was not a person in the village at 
all surprised by the news. Every one affirmed that they 
had for months been confident he was dead: andthey won- 
dered Margaret had not foreseen and prepared for it—-won- 
dered that she should be so overcome. They knew not 
what treasures of the heart, what rich fancies had heen de- 
stroyed, sent seemingly from her very grasp, by the blow. 
She had connected every bright vision of the future with 
her husband’s return; and the affection of the mother 
could not immediately gather up the fragments of her shat- 
tered hopes, and mould them anew to fabricate fair desti- 
nies for her little ones. But she did do this. And she saw 
her sons handsome, (but that they were in reality) and in- 
telligent, and respected, and rich. Truly the heart was a 
deep and wonderful power. Does it not seem cruel that 
stern fate should so often destroy those illusions which are 
giving happiness to virtue, and connecting success with ex- 
ertion ? 

Margaret had one sorrow which she did not dare to pon- 
der, for she felt yet unequal to devising means to escape it, 
or of summoning fortitude to endure it. It was the thought 
how her children were to be supported, for she had not an- 
ticipated that she must always do it. From this idea she 
shuddered and shrunk as from a drawn sword. But these 
feelings had a salutary effect. They brought her more and 
more to see how impotent would be her own efforts ; till 
she finally cast all her cares on Him who is peculiarly pledg- 
ed to sustain the widow, and fatherless. Her warm heart 
and enthusiastic mind seemed fitted to enjoy in devotion all 
that happiness which hope gives when it gives us heaven. 
The earth,—I have no disposition to rail at our planet, or 
undervalue its blessings, but the earth is a poor barren place 
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when we are, in our wishes and hopes, confined entirely to 
its chances and changes for our felicity. 
‘* Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 


** And multiply each by endless years, 
** One minute of heaven is worth them all !’’ 


There are few sensations more painful than in the midst 
of deep grief, to know the season which we have always as- 
sociated with mirth and rejoicing is at hand. The contrast 
of our former with our present situation is then brought 
home to the heart so forcibly, so mapa | that we must 
mourn. Margaret felt this depression as the day appointed 
for the annual Thanksgiving approached, and it seemed as 
if her eyes were a fountain of tears. Her neighbors pitied 
her—they did more, they strove to console her ; and many 
an invitation for her and her children to dine, and spend 
the day abroad was urged upon her. But she said she could 
not go,—her heart was too full of sorrow to permit her to 
witness happiness, enjoy it she could not ; and she begged 
to be allowed to stay in the solitude of her own home where 
she could indulge her feelings without damping the mirth 
which the happy and fortunate had a right to enjoy. 

Her friends saw she was decided and forbore to urge her ; 
but they made the festivities of the season an excuse for 
sending her a variety and abundance of good things, indeed 
nearly enough to stock her larder for the winter. ‘The 
kind and considerate manner in which these favors were be- 
stowed, and their seasonableness affected Mrs. Lowe with a 
deep sense of the protecting care of God, who had thus, as 
it were, touched the hearts of all the people in her behalf. 
She renewed her resolution to be resigned. She strove to 
conquer the weakness of grief to which she had for some 
days been yielding ; and she was so far successful that on 
the morning of the Thanksgiving she appeared with a pla- 
cid, almost smiling face, and her children, who watched her 
countenance, and took the tone of their feelings from hers, 
weré as gay as birds. 

She prepared herself and her children for their dinner 
with all the exactness in her “sega Her mourning habil- 
iments made the delicacy of her complexion appear almost 
transparent. There are but few women that look well in 
black : Margaret did. It seemed to remedy the only fault 
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which could have been found in her figure, namely, height. 
She was short, but black apparel always makes a woman 
look taller than she really is ; and Margaret’s symmetrical 
form appeared to fine advantage in her black gown, and her 
round, white neck, from beneath the folds of her crape 
handkerchief seemed like a sunbeam from a cloud. Sorrow 
had touched her fair cheek, but it was only with its soften- 
ing power ; the blight had not yet fallen. Margaret was 
pale, but not wasted—anxious, but not careworn ; for her 
troubles had only weighed heavily during the last six weeks. 
But still the change in her appearance was so apparent that 
many who saw her were astonished. The sickness of the 
heart soon and surely displays itself in the countenance. 


** Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
** More deeply than despair.” 


Was Margaret destined thus to struggle with adversity, 
and fade, pe wear away in her efforts to support her chil- 
dren ? She was beginning to hope better things, for she 
was naturally inclined to be happy. As she arrayed her 
little ones in their new suits, the wearing of which make, 
in most families, an indispensable part of the privileges of 
the day, and arranged their bright glossy hair, she thought 
there was not three lovelier children in the world—nor three 
better—and why should she complain? There was poor 
Mrs. Horton had an idiot child, and Mrs. Pool a deaf child, 
and Mrs. Savage a blind child, and some of her neighbors 
had sick children, and some had disobedient children—** But 
mine,” said she to herself, ‘‘ mine are all good and healthy, 
and happy ; and they can learn, yes, they can learn—and I 
will learn them all I can, and by and by, they will begin to 
help themselves. O, how many blessings I have to be 


thankful for ? And Iam thankful.”? And she burst into. 


tears. 

Margaret Lowe’s next neighbor was Mrs. Savage. She 
was a kind woman, (notwithstanding her name,) and when 
her dinner was nearly ready she said to her daughter Jane, 

‘*My dear, I wish you would just step over to Mrs. 
Lowe’s and see if you can persuade her to come and dine 
with us—she must be so lonely there—if Mr. Cummings 
‘ (he was Jane’s intended)’ would accompany you, and as- 
sist in helping the children along, I cannot but think she 
would come.” 
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The young lady and her lover very willingly obeyed. 
She pitied Mrs. Lowe from her heart because she was her- 
self about to be married to a Lieutenant in the navy ; and 
who knew but he too might die far, far away from his 
home, and leave his wife iike Margaret to mourn. Such 
thoughts always came home to Jane’s heart when she heard 
Mrs. Lowe mentioned. As for William Cummings, he had 
been intimately acquainted with Mr. Lowe,—had sailed sev- 
eral voyages with him, and acknowledged one obligation 
from him which he said he should never forget. What 
the service was he had never told ; but as he alluded to it 
during their walk Jane ventured to inquire. 

‘¢T cannot tell you, Jane,” said the young man—‘‘ we 
were engaged in an adventure which we promised never to 
reveal without the consent of each other. And though now 
the matter might safely be told, yet as I never had his con- 
sent, I never can reveal it.” 

‘¢ But he is dead,”’ said Jane. 

** That does not release me from my promise, love. I 
vowed never to tell it without his consent.” 

‘¢ Ask his wife, then,” said Jane, smiling. ‘‘ She and her 
husband, were both one, you know,—if she consents—”’ 

Lieutenant Cummings was ringing at the door of Marga- 
ret’s house and did not listen to the conclusion of his Jane’s 
argument. No step was heard approaching the door, and 
after a moment’s pause, Jane, being in the habit of calling 
often, entered without ceremony, and passing through the 
entry threw open the door of the small room where Mar- 
garet usually sat with her children. 

‘¢Good heavens !—her husband,” cried Jane. 

‘¢ Ah, it is indeed Lowe !” said Lieutenant Cummings. 

And so it was. And a happier group was never seen. 
There was Mr. Lowe, his two eldest boys, one on each 
knee, with their bright cheeks laid close to his sunburnt 
face. They both remembered, or thought they remember- 
ed, their father. But the little one was more shy. He 
clung to his mother’s neck, and as Jane and her lover enter- 
ed, Mrs. Lowe, who had been trying to persuade Charley 
to kiss papa, had so far succeeded that the child had raised 
his head from her bosom, and she was holding him towards 
her husband, her own sweet face all radiant with smiles, 
thongh tears were swelling in her bright blue eyes ;—but 
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tears of joy have a very different effect from those of sor- 
row. 

‘¢ What a lovely woman Mrs. Lowe is,” said Jane, as she 
and her lover were wending their way home. ‘‘ And she 
will now be so happy, to day, for she has a heart made for 
happiness.” 

‘* It will bea real Thanksgiving of the heart to them, or 
to her,” said Lieutenant Cummings. 

‘*¢ And why in particular to her ?” inquired Jane. 

‘¢ Because she has sought her happiness in the perform- 
ance of her duties ; in the cultivation of the benevolent af- 
fections ; in making others happy. When such exertions 
are crowned with success I cannot think earth has a more 
perfect felicity for the human heart.” 

Would that all who celebrate our annual festival might 
enjoy such felicity. And who that has ever sought, has fail- 


ed to obtain it ? 


‘© Many are the sayings of the wise 

In ancient and in modern books enroll’d, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 

But with the afflicted in his pangs their sound 
Little prevails, or rather seems a tune, 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 
Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshing that repair his strength, 

And faiuting spirits uphold.”’ 


NOVEMBER. 


Borne on a car of storm-wrought gloom, 

And ushered by the tempest’s song, 

Her robe like mist from caverned tomb, 
November sweeps along. 


She is a very tyrant throned 

—Her subject days are sad with fear ; 

Their brightness veiled, and voices toned 
Like mourners round a bier. 
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By terrors would she prove her sway, 

And make all nature feel her power ; 

While from our grasp she rends away 
Some treasure every hour. 


The leaf, she cannot sear, is strown, 

And every little flower she finds, 

Spared by the frost, with ruthless frown, 
She scatters to the winds. 


And this is why we dread her chain,— 

She wields her sceptre to destroy, 

While Summer’s gentle, generous reign 
We hail with songs of joy. 


A moral nature ever blends— 
And thus the season’s tones express 
How love beneficence attends, 

And hate on selfishness. 


The selfish, like November, gather 

The clouds of fear and storms of wrath, 

And by their cruel coldness wither 
Hearts that would bless their path. 


Hast thou ne’er dreamed, ‘ were fortune mine— 
How I would use the glorious power ! 
I’d bid the sun of bounty shine, 

And raise each drooping flower ! 


How blest to brighten sorrow’s face, 

And drive despair’s dark griefs away, 

And see the orphan’s tears give place 
To hope’s benignant ray !’— 


But dreamer—while such fancies glowed, 
And winter’s storms were gathering near— 
Didst thou seek misery’s chill abode, 

And give—the pitying tear ? 


CORNELIA. 
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THe Annvuats. We have, on our table, quite a boquet of these flowers 
of art and intellect ; but to think of describing, elaborately, the elegant things 
is quite out of the question. We have not room ; and besides our fair read- 
ers must before this have become familiar with the kind of knowledge such lit- 
erary notices can impart. They will, we hope, speedily enjoy the more ex- 
quisite gratification of possessing one, at least, of these same beautiful annuals. 
The season will soon make these gifts, which taste has so splendidly embel- 
lished, the appropriate offering of friendship and affection. Then every wri- 
ter and artist who has contributed to make the gift so worthy may hope for 
separate and individual praise. But we cannot thus particularise, partly be- 
cause we are somewhat cloyed with the profusion of sweet fancies thus offer- 
ed to our taste at once ; and partly because, in virtue of our office, we are obliged 
to be a little critical. Now, were we to proceed in the manner adopted by 
some reviewers, naming each writer, and reviewing separately each article, 
we could not eulogize ail that these volumes contain ; and besides we should 
never finish our notices in time for this number of the Magazine. So we will 
only glance at the differeat books, and in the order we received them. Those 
of our readers who feel dissatisfied with this brief survey will, we hope, do 
justice themselves ; and justice requires that they who are endeavoring to im- 
prove the public taste, and thus elevate our national character should be gen- 
erously sustained in their effort. To do this the beoks must be paid for as 
well as praised. 


Tue Toxen,—Fdited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston, Carter & Hendee. 
We begin with the preface, which is a very sensible exposition of the present 
management and future plan of the Token. To make it * strictly American’ 
has been, and will be the aim of Mr. Goodrich. This, in our opinion, is its 
most valuable recommendation. 

The effect the annuals have in calling forth, by rewarding in some degree, 
the exertions of native talent, is the chief merit which has hitherto sustained 
these publications, expensive as they are, in public favor. 

The literary department of the Token is respectable : the prose is however 
superior to the poetry. A few articles of the latter are very good,—such as 
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‘ Napoleon,’ ‘To the memory of J. G. C. Brainard,’ ‘Song of the Bees,’ 
and a few others ; butthese have all been extracted by those fortunate review- 
ers who had the first peep at the book, or the first opportunity of noticing it. 
We must have one little gem from its mine to enrich our cabinet and break the 
monotony of a solid page of /eaded matter. We will take ‘ Lines,’ by Sig- 
nora, which, without much pretension, are pretty and touching. 


** A cloud lay near the setting sun, 

As he smiled on the glowing west ; 

And his glorious beams, as he slowly sunk, 
Fell full on its shining breast ; 

And it sent him back again his rays, 

And grew brighter, and more bright, 

Till it seemed, as its glowing colours changed, 
An embodiment of light. 

But the sun sunk down at the close of day, 
And in rain-drops it wept itself away. 


A fair young bride at the altar stood, 
And a blush was on her cheek ; 
And her voice was so low, that the vows she vowed 
Seemed scarce from her lips to break. 
Yet joy sat on her placid cheek, 
And in her downcast eye, 
For a long—long life of happiness 
Before her seemed to lie ; 
But ber lord soon bowed to Death’s stern doom, 
And she wept herself to her silent tomb.” 


The prose articles are generally of a superior character. ‘The Sea,’ is 2 
beautiful sketch from the pen of one of our most elegant writers, F. W. P-. 
Greenwood. ‘ The Indian Fighter’ is written in the bold, graphic, easy style 
that so eminently distinguishes Rev. T. Flint, and possesses a thrilling interest 
for those who admire tales of ‘ bloody murder.’ Such are not our favourites, 
but we like them far better than those which aim te be witty at the expense of 
common sense, delicacy, and we might almost add decency. We allude 
to the ** Height of Impudence,’’ which we think is indeed impudent to in- 
trude its low humour among such graceful and elegant companions as the 
** Country Cousin,’’ and the ‘*‘ Doomed Bride.’’ The former of these charm- 
ing stories was written by Miss Sedgwick,—the latter by Grenville Mellen. 
** Chocorua’s Curse ’’ is worthy of being from the pen of Mrs. Child—it is 
boldly drawn and touched with those true yet seemingly fanciful tints that 
genius only knows where to place advantageously. We think this lady pecu- 
liarly gifted with the powers of romance writing : had she lived in the 16th 
century she would probably have rivalled the celebrated Madeline De Scude- 
ry. Alas, that the days of romance should be over! The story of the «* Cap- 
tain’s Lady,’’ however, implies that the reveries of romance are not yet quite 
merged in those of cent per cent. The tale is really witty, and we thank Mr. 
James Hall for the entertainment he afforded us. The ‘ Huguenot Daughter’ 
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is written in a pure style; but the story is rather heavy—though the subject 
did not admit of sprightliness, it might have been less grave. But there is the 
Utilitarian-—(Phoebus, what a name for a love story !) in the very best man- 
ner of John Neal, which we think very clever. The closing article, furnish- 
ed by Rev. J. Pierpont is appropriate and beautiful. ‘*'The fashion of this 
world passeth away ”’ is its burden. That sentence is surely descriptive of 
an * Annual.’”? And yet who can look on the ‘* Token ”’ in its splendid cov- 
ering of crimson and gold, and contemplate its rich ornaments of pictured 
scenes and sentiments and not regret that it is so soon to be laid on the shelf! 

We are consoled by the hope of seeing a new one more beautiful. 

** Man never is, but always to be blest.’’ 

So we expect, next season, that the Token will be vastly improved ; in the 
literary department it surely may be ; the engravings it will be more difficult 
to excel. ‘* The Lost Children,’’ as regards effect, is an admirable thing—and 
the explanation of the scene is finely written. Mr. Willis has, in that little 
piece, displayed some of the highest attributes of genius ; the intuitive percep- 
tion of the just (which is always the beautiful) in character, and the pathos, 
(call it the electric power of mind !) which can convey his own impressions 
to the feelings of his readers. It is worth a folio of his mawkish sentimental 


poetry. 

Tue ATLANTIC SovvenrrR, 1830, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Carey. 
In splendid external appearance the Souvenir and Token might be thought to 
have been designed by the same taste and executed by the same skill. The 
character of the literary department is also similar, the best articles in both be- 
ing furnished by the same writers. Miss Sedgwick has given, as she never 
fails to do, a superior production. ‘* Cacoethes Scribendi’’ is an exquisite 
tale, and worth the price of the book. We hope it will be read by every 
young lady ambitious of becoming an author. 

** Love’s Falconrie ’’ is a very good story fora courtly one, because it dis- 
plays the sacrifices which the maintainence of rank, ‘or political exigencies 
often imposes on the great ones of the earth. Then there is ‘* Early Impres- 
sions,’’ and the ‘‘ Heroine of Suli,’? and the ** Ghost,’’ all quite respectable 
productions, but not exactly what we wish for an American Annual—not 
American. We do not mean aboriginal—Indian tales are usually so near 
alike in their catastrophe that when opening one we always expect a tragedy. 
«« The Fawn’s Leap ”’ is, however, an exception. It is a well told, and high- 
ly interesting story—and ends happily. 

There is a few highly finished and beautiful poems in the Souvenir ; but 
they are not, with the exception of the ‘* Gipseying Party,’’ those given as 
explanations of the Engravings. Such poems are usually written under a feel- 
ing of constraint, as a task, and cannot be expected to have much of the in- 
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spiration of genius. But there is grandeur in the opening poem, by Charles 
West Thompson. We quote a few stanzas. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE, 


Bird of the heavens ! whose matchless eye 
Alone can front the blaze of day, 

And, wandering through the radiant sky, 
Ne’er from the sunlight turns away, 

Whose ample wing was made to rise 
Majestic o’er the loftiest peak, 

On whose chill top the winter skies 
Around thy nest, in tempests speak, 

What ranger of the winds can dare, 

Proud mountain king! with thee compare, 

Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 

Before thy native majesty, 

When thou hast ta’en thy seat alone, 

Upon thy cloud-encircled throne ? 


Bird of Columbia! well art thou 
An emblem of our native land, 

With unblenched front and noble brow, 
Among the nations doomed to stand, 
Proud, like her mighty mountain woods— 
Like her own rivers wandering free, 

And sending forth from hills and floods 
The joyous shout of liberty! 

Like thee, majestic bird ! like thee, 

She stands in unbought majesty, 

With spreading wing, untired and strong, 

‘That dares a soaring far and long, 

That mounts aloft, nor looks below, 

And will not quail though tempests blow. 


gages land ! my native land ! 
o whom my thoughts will fondly turn ; 
For her the warmest hopes expand, 
For her the heart with fears will yearn; 
Oh ! may she keep her eye, like thee, 
Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fixed on the sun of liberty, 
By rank, by faction unbeguiled ; 
Remembering still the rugged road 
Our venerated fathers trod, 
When they through toil and danger prest, 
To gain their glorious bequest, 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who followed, ‘ guard it well !” 


Long on each mountain’s suncrowned height, 
And o’er each forests’ shadowy dell 
May freedom’s banner meet the sight, 
And freedom’s pean loudly swell— 
Till every valley round about, 
And every stream that wanders free, 
Shall echo back the glorious shout, 
* This is the land of liberty ! 
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Long may her happiness be found 

Based on that firm and holy ground, 

And like her population’s sweep 

Still spread abroad from deep to deep— 
Where day declines, where morning springs, 
The eagle stretches out her wings.” 


‘* Lays of the Seasons,’’ by Percival, is a fine spirited poem : the versifica- 
tion happily adapted to the subject, owing on with a ringing melody that 


thrills like the music of a flute. We were reminded of the songs of the Spirits 
in Manfred ;—How temptingly Autumn describes his luxuries :—- 


** My horn is overflowing, 

My fruits all red, 

And not a wind is blowing 

But sweets have fed. 

The vineyard slope is gushing 
With purple wine, 

And amber streams are rushing 
From every vine. 

Near hill to far blue mountain, 
Low vale and plain, 

Wide lake and rock-built fountain, 
My song of joy repeat again.” 


But the description of a winter morning will be more fully appreciated by 
us who dwell in this land of frost, than the beauties of a southern autumn. 


** The east is growing bright, 
The crystal forest flashes, 
And in the dawning light, 
Like gold the cascade dashes. 
The rainbow spans the sky, 
But’all her proudest show, 
Her deepest tinctures die 

\ Before the pomp below. 
Rock and river, tree and fountain 
Glitter thick with gems ; 
Rolling hill and craggy mountain 
Glow like diadems.” 


There are several other poems deserving of particular praise, but it cannot 
be expected we should note all the beauties in this very beautiful book. The pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Sigourney, Carey, Embury and Miss Gould—the Mellens, and 
J. N. Barker are worthy of commendation, especially the ‘* Gipseying Party,’’ 
by the latter—and ‘* The true Glory of America,’’ by G. Mellen. We would 
quote from them both had we room. There is a poem—* Night,’’ by Miss 
E. M. Chandler which, had we never read ‘** Childe Harold,’’ we should have 
thought fine. Itis however something more than an imitation—it is an ap- 
propriation of the thoughts of the pilgrim bard. 


The tempest hurries onward—how the flash 
Of the red lightning leaps from cloud to c!oud. 


Miss Chandler. 
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Far along, 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder. Byron. 


_ Imitation is the besetting sin of our poets ; the fault must be corrected or 
we shall never reach any high degree of excellence inthe art of rhyme. 

It remains to speak of the engravings, but then we might as well attempt 
to inspect the colours of a humming bird while darting through the sunbeams, 
as to delineate the beauties of a picture by a written description. ‘To be un- 
derstood or valued a picture must be seen. The Souvenir contains some 
worth seeing and studying,—beautiful specimens of an art the world does not 
yet sufficiently appreciate. ‘There is, in the language of pictures, a power to 
move the feelings, and to inform the judgment which may be made of most 
efficient service in the education of the young. But if there is no benefit there 
is certainly much gratification in looking on such finely executed plates as ‘ The 
Wife,’—‘ The Cottage Door,’—and the ‘Temple of Egina.’ The ‘ Recon- 
ciliation ’ is as striking in effect though not so highly finished as the three first 
named, but it will probably be quite as often contemplated and admired ; and 
the moral of its teaching, filial obedience, cannot be too highly recommended 
to romantic young ladies. 

Tue Peart, on Arrecrion’s Girt. Philadelphia, T. Ash. A very 
beautiful thing is this Pearl, and the publisher need not fear it will suffer in a 
comparison with other works of the same class. The improvements in this 
are more perceptible than in any annual we have seen. ‘The illustrations are 
happily chosen, and the engravings finely executed. We hardly know which 
to select for particular commendation where so many are pretty, but the ‘* Fa- 
ther’s Pride ’’ we think very beautiful. The arch expression of the happy 
face is so redolent of the joy of innocence, that we feelthe emotion which 
prompted the address of the gifted author of the explanation ;—(we are glad 
to meet her in rhyme.) 

** Sweet babe ! would I again could be 
As innocent as thou— 

With heaven’s pure ray, so calm and free, 
Upon my heart and brow.”’ 

The picture of ‘‘ The Storm”’ is faulty in one respect, and it is a fuult 
which we have before observed in pictures intended to portray grown chil- 
dren. The expression of juvenility is not preserved in the countenance, and 
there is nothing that distinguishes between the girl of fourteen and four and 
twenty. The eldest sister appears too old : we should never dream, were it 
not for the story, but that she was the mother of the little one she is protect- 
ing. Indeed, from the array of her head, her large basket, and monstrous foot 
and ancle, we might think her a market-woman. Compare this picture with 
the ‘* Little Foreigners,’’ and see how much more appropriately the motherly 
girl is there portrayed. 
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*¢ Mother and Boy ”’ is an interesting picture, and Mrs. Sigourney has writ- 
ten a poem worthy of the engraving. 


** There’s a smile on the earth, and the waters mild, 
For the sports of a good and happy child ; 

And the sighing leaves on the wind-rocked limb 
Shall lull him to sleep like a cradle hymn ; 

While nature, with pencil of deathless dye, 

Writes the name of ‘ God ’ for his waking eye. 
Remember him, babe, ere thy day of care, 

At morn, and at eve, in thy simple prayer, 

Breathe the heart’s first incense forth fresh and free, 
And He, in thine age, shall remember thee,” 


The genius of woman is never so nobly employed as when thus consecrated 
to the service of pure religion by elevating the sweet affections of the heart, 
and teaching the young that innocent happiness and confident love is the hom- 
age God requires of his creatures. 

Mrs. Wells has contributed some of her pure and touching poetry to this 
collection. Mrs. Hughs has written several excellent stories in prose, and on 
the whole, we think the Pearl well deserving of patronage, and doubt not but 
it will receive it. 


Tue Youtn’s Keepsake. Boston, Carter § Hendee. This is a new 
annual—prepared for youth, or rather children. It is ornamented with six 
handsome engravings and several wood cuts. We understand one of its edi- 
tors is Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, and his name is a sufficient guaranty of the 
morality and refined taste which must characterize the productions admitted in- 
to the literary department. Accordingly, we find some of our most popular 
writers have lent their aid to this small, but valuable work. Miss Sedgwick 
has given a charming story ; and there is a short ‘ History of Bees,’ furnished by 
‘A mother,’ which we think better for children than a story, because it is true 
as well as instructive. Mr. Greenwood has contributed an excellent article— 
** Childhood of Jesus.’? ‘* The Child’s Wish in June,’’ by Mrs. Gilman is 
very pretty, but the best rhyme is froin the pen of Willis. ‘* The Torn Hat”? 
is very fine, better than any poem he has written for the other annuals. It 
seems breathed from his heart—there is no affectation of sentiment—nothing 
‘ unshadowed,’ or ‘ hewildering ’—it is the expression of deep feeling, in the 
language and manner of a true poet. Would that we could afford space to 
extract the whole. 


‘“* There’s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 

With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness— 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 

And felt its very gladness.” 
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Peter Paruey’s GroGrapuy For With nine Maps, 
and seventy-five engravings. Hartford,H. & F. J. Huntington--pp. 122. 
Peter Parley, alias 8S. G. Goodrich has furnished some of the best books for 
the instruction of children which have ever issued from the American Press. 
The manner of story-telling which he has adopted is far preferable to the dia- 
logue ; it is more concise, more natural, and sustains the interest of the book 
more unbrokea. In the arrangement of the pictorial department also, Mr. 
Goodrich excels. He has a correct judgment of the effect of such representa- 
tions, and makes his books intelligible at once to the understanding of a child, 
not a load of words which he must carry in his memory till some fortunate 
chance shall reveal how it may usefully be appropriated. ‘The variety of pic- 
tures in this little Geography is one of its useful improvements over other books 
of the same class. Pictures not only illustrate the story, but impress the ideas 
meant to be conveyed on the mind of the child with a vividness and correctness 
words never can impart. The division of the matter into short lessons, the 
mingling of familiar phrases, and comparisons, andthe benevolent tone of 
moral sentiment which runs through the book, are all excellencies of a kind 
that cannot fail to be appreciated by any one interested in the important ques- 
tion of early education. We hope the Geography will be widely circulated— 
it should be in the possession of every child in our country. 


THE LittLe PHILOSOPHER, OR INFANT ScHooLt at HomE—No. II. By 
Erodore. Boston, Carter & Hendee. The first part of this instructive little work 
was noticed in the August number of the Magazine. The same plan of proposing 
questions is maintained, and perhaps with more interest in the present book. There 
are many facts connected with familiar subjects submitted to children by a series of 
questions which they are to answer. It might puzzle some who are not children to 
answer them all. ‘The experiments recommended at the close of the book will be 
found very entertaining and instructive to the young philosopher who is to be taught 
to render a reason for his opinions. The book is a good one, and Erodore is confer- 
ring a benefit on the young, which‘should encourage him to persevere. 


ERRATA. We determined in the beginning to have no errata, for this very good 
reason,—that we thought it did no goud. Not one reader in fitty will ever turn to 
a previous number of a periodical and correct the errors pointed out. So we left 
the mistakes to be amended by the discreet reader, (as ours all are) confidently ex- 

cting that such would use this liberty entirely in our favor. But in the last num- 
os of the Magazine there are so many blunders, that we fear our correspondents 
will complain and withhold their contributions unless we offer a second reading. 
We beg leave to amend, and hope our readers wil! be careful to apply the corrections. 

Page 462—line 19, for preventative read preventive. 
463—line 9, for surest read secret. 

First line in the motto of Morte Liquenda Omnia, for toul read tout ; 
third line, for tousiours read toujours ; fifth line, for at read 
et ; sixth line, for iey read ici. 

479-—-3d line of second stanza ; for sequestered read requited. 
480--last line of the poem shouid be read thus : 

** And die like buds around thee, thou mayest ripen for the skies.”’ 

Our readers must likewise supply the necessary punctuation in the fourth stan- 
za. The compositor, it seems, forgot his “ pepper box of commas,” or had entirely 
expended them. 
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